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Let’s Think about Peace 


There is an old saying, “We never miss the water till the well 
runs dry,” which means that for the most part we do not think much 
about our many blessings until we lose them. 

Most old sayings like this one are true because people have al- 
lowed themselves to act in certain ways, but that does not mean that 
we should continue to act and think in certain ways just because our 
forefathers did. When we learn better we do better, just as they did. 
For long years they plowed their fields with wooden plows, but when 
they learned to make plows of iron they threw away the wooden ones. 

In many parts of the world today great nations are at war. In other 
parts the nations are at peace. Those of us who are at peace need not 
wait to appreciate peace until we no longer have it. We know that by 
giving thanks for our blessings they multiply and increase. By giving 
thanks for our blessings we keep them. 

I think it would be wonderful if every boy and every girl who lives 
in a country that is at peace would thank his heavenly Father each 
morning and each night for peace. Stop your play for a little while 
each day and think what it means to live in a country that is at peace. 
Your fathers go about their work with high courage, and your mothers 
watch over you with songs on their lips, and you play unafraid. 

Whether we live in a country that is at war or one that is at peace 
we all can thank our heavenly Father for peace because we know that 
peace for all the world is God’s will for His people, and that that peace 
will come when there is love in the heart of every person. 

An easy way for boys and girls to help bring peace to the world is 
to say the word peace every time they hear the word war. You need not 
say it aloud if you prefer not to, but silently whisper it to the Spirit of 
God that is within you, ever listening: “peace, peace, peace!” 

May the peace of God surround you and fill your days with hap- 


piness. 
Editor 
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Not We 


By Lillian W. and Madeline F. Allard 


Who hops in the road? > a INL 
“Not I!” said Hoppy Toad. » < 
“I hop on the lawn 416. 
Each bright sunny morn, | 

Where cars never run 

To spoil all my fun.” 

Who hops in the road? 
“Not I!” said Hoppy Toad. 


w 


<@ Who skips in the road? 
“Not I!” said Frisky Squirrel. 
“I skip with Brother 

Quite close to Mother, 

; Where cars never ride 

So that I must hide.” 

Who skips in the road? 

“Not I!” said Frisky Squirrel. 


Who runs in the road? 
“Not I!” said Sunny Bunny. 
“T run for clover 

Far away over 

In the tall green grass, 
Where cars never pass.” 
Who runs in the road? 
“Not I!” said Sunny Bunny. 


Who scoots in the road? 
“Not I!” said Scooty Mouse. 
“TI scoot in the hay 

Each long happy day, 
Where cars never go 

To scare mousie so.” 

Who scoots in the road? fe 
“Not I!” said Scooty Mouse. 


__ Who plays in the road? 
_ “Not we!” said Jane and Joe. 

“We play as beasties do 

_ In safe places too 

_ Where cars never speed. 

We're wise, yes, indeed.” . 

Who plays in the road? 

“Not we!” said Jane and Joe. 
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Comes in Firat 


By Elzeamexr Lockwood 
by MCundy 


| Sipegnd SAT on the steps of her uncle’s cottage 
at Sandy Cove and looked longingly down the 
path that led to the bathing beach. She wished her 
cousins Roger and Isabel would hurry. 

Emily had never been to the seashore before. She 
had come from an inland town where people did 
not swim very much. In fact there was really no 
place to swim! Her father had built a dam across 
the small brook on their farm, which made a pool 
big enough to have some fun in, and he had taught 
Emily to swim just the way he had learned from his 
father when he was a little boy. Not only that! 
Father had taught her to swim when she was only 
five years old, and everyone had thought that it was 
wonderful: a little girl of five swimming around 
the pool like a duck, in a town where many grown- 
ups could not swim! It was something to talk about. 

When Emily was six, her two cousins came to 
visit her. Roger was seven, and he and Isabel had 
not yet learned to swim. They just splashed at the 
side, and watched Emily swim back and forth across 
the little pool. They did not see how she could do it! 

“But that was a long time ago,” Emily was think- 
ing. She was eleven now. Roger and Isabel had been 
swimming for a couple of years at the Y tanks in 
their home town during the winter, so now they 


But it was harder than 
it looked. Splash! Splash! 
Splash! 


could all swim to- 
gether. “That will 
be more fun,” she 
thought. 

“Goodness, Emily, 
aren’t you ready 
yet!” 

Emily looked up 
into the twinkling 
eyes of her cousin 
Roger. “We've been waiting hours to go swimming.” 

“Why, Roger Bartlett!” she said, “I’ve been ready 
and waiting a long time.” Then she realized that he 
was only teasing her, so she said, “I'll race you into 
the water!” She streaked down the path, putting on 
her cap as she ran. 

“Hey, Emily! Remember the ocean is salty!’ Isabel 
warned her, trying to catch up. “It will taste funny 
to you at first!” 

Emily plunged into the cold water. She kept her 
head above the surface, leaned forward and let her 
feet go. Her arms pawed the water in a manner 
halfway between a breast stroke and a dog paddle. 
After a moment she stopped to see what her cousins 
were doing. 

They were looking at her with amused expres- 


She guessed she could 
dive as well as anybody 


& 
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sions on their faces, but just then Roger said, ““Race 
you to the raft!” Together they took a running start 
and dived gracefully headfirst into the water. Their 
heads came up as one, and they started towards the 
float, swimming with rhythmic crawl strokes. 

Emily watched, her mouth agape in admiration. 
She had never seen such swimming. How fast they 
went. She looked around. Everyone in the water was 
swimming this same fast overhand stroke. Emily had 
known only her father’s kind of swimming, a careful 
breast stroke, and her own. She must learn this new 
way. 

Roger and Isabel had reached the float and waved 
to Emily. “I’m coming!” Emily called. She progressed 
slowly by little jerks. Every once in a while she 
turned over on her back to float and rest. 

As she approached the float she 
giggled, and said, “Well, here 
comes the turtle!” 

“The turtle!” gasped Isabel. 
“What do you mean?” 

“Well, you know the story 
about the hare and the turtle— 
the turtle wasn’t so fast, but he 
got there all the same.” 

“Oh, you mean the tortoise!” 
laughed Roger. 

“Well, I guess there’s not much 
difference,” Emily said amiably. 


the board, and went sailing through the air, her 
arms spread in a beautiful swan dive. 

Emily's eyes grew bigger and bigger. Then her 
face reddened. They had been laughing at her dive! 
She couldn't dive either. 

She climbed up the ladder to the float and Roger 
introduced her to Bob, a tall red-haired boy; to 
Cecelia, who turned out to be as good a diver as 
Isabel; and to the twins, Jim and Joan. 

After a little while Emily said, “Isabel, do you 
suppose you could show this clumsy old turtle how 
to dive as you do?” She walked awkwardly around 
the raft in imitation of a turtle. The children roared. 

“Of course,” said Isabel, gasping for breath. “It 
takes lots of practice though. You stand about three 
steps from the end of the board. Then you take two 
steps—one, two—then jump and 
spring, throwing out your arms 


“Don’t you have to reach 
down?” Emily wanted to know. 

“No, you bring your arms in 
front of you just before you enter 
the water,” Isabel explained. 

“Better do a plain front dive 
first,” Roger suggested. “Jump on 
the board the same way, only put 
your hands straight in front, and 
cut the water like a knife. See!” - 


and arching your back.” 


“Anyway this poky turtle is going 
to learn to swim your way.” 

“We learned in the Y tanks,” Roger explained. 

“I know,” said Emily. “Remember when I could 
swim and you couldn’t? Well, the tables are turned 
now. 

“Don’t worry,” said Isabel kindly. “We can all 
have fun together this summer just the same.” 

“Of course,” said Emily like a good sport. But 
she made a firm resolve to herself that she would 
learn to swim like Isabel and Roger. It was all right 
to be funny and laugh at yourself, but it was more 
fun to do things the right way. Suddenly she noticed 
the springboard. She guessed she could dive as well 
as anybody. 

She walked to the end of the board, hooked her 
thumbs together, bent low over the water, and liter- 
ally fell in. By that time several boys and girls had 
joined the three cousins on the float. When Emily 
came to the surface everyone was laughing. 

“What's the joke?” she asked. Evidently no one 
heard her because no one answered. 

Isabel had started to walk out on the springboard. 
She stopped three steps from the end and stood 
poised a second. Then she took two steps, jumped on 
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Emily thought Roger did a per- 
fect dive, but Isabel cried, “Shame, 
you didn’t keep your feet together!” He made a wry 
face at her and tried again. 

Then Emily decided to try. She took the two steps 
and jumped, but failed to spring from the board. 
She landed back on the board again. 

“It’s the turtle in me,” she explained. ‘Whoever 
heard of a turtle jumping into the air!” 

But she tried again. She jumped hard, threw her 
hands in front of her, and landed plop, with a big 
splash, flat on her stomach! It stung like everything. 

“Are you all right?” asked Roger. 

“Yes!” she gasped. Between pants she said, “And 
I thought turtles had hard shells! There must be 
something wrong with mine!” 

Several hands reached down to give her a lift. 
The children admired a girl who could laugh and 
joke about her failures, even when she had been hurt. 

Emily tried three more times, but every time she 
landed flat. 

“Better give it up for today,” Roger suggested. 
“You'll be too sore.” 

She decided this was good advice. “Then I guess 
I'll swim to shore and try to learn the crawl.” 
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The rest swam along slowly beside her. 

When they got to shore, Emily said, “One of you 
swim slowly, and I'll watch to see how you do it.” 

Isabel swam before her. She seemed to be moving 
her arms like a windmill. 

“I think I know now,” said Emily and tried the 
stroke. But it was harder than it looked. Splash! 
Splash! Splash! Her head ducked under and she 
finally came up choking and gasping for breath. 

Isabel giggled. “Oh, I didn’t mean to be rude,” 
she said quickly, “but you looked awfully funny.” 

Emily giggled too. Then she tried again. Though 
she joked about it, she was really serious in trying 
to make her arms go right. But every time she just 
made a splash, and when she stopped she was 
greeted with roars of laughter. 

“Better stick to your dog paddle, Turtle,” Roger 
advised. ‘Slow and steady wins the race, you know!” 

Everyone laughed. But Emily was thinking hard. 
She was not thinking about slow and steady swim- 
ming either. 

During the next few days, Emily continued to 
laugh at her swimming and pretend that she was a 
turtle. That was the easiest way to hide her real 
feelings. She had thought she could soon learn to 
swim like the others, but she did not seem to be suc- 
ceeding. Her slow swimming either kept her out of 
a lot of water sports or else made the other children 
give up races and games they liked to play. So grad- 
ually she dropped out and spent her time near shore. 
When the others got through at the float, they would 
come in and play ball with her in shallow water. 

One day as she stood in water ankle deep watch- 
ing the others, she happened to glance toward the 
lifeguard. He was swimming as she did, with his 
head up. But she noticed how quietly he swam and 
what strong even strokes he made, all of them just 
alike. 

The guard saw her watching and spoke to her. 

“Was that the breast stroke you were doing?” she 
asked. 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“I haven’t even been doing that one right,” Emily 
said in dismay. 

He did it again and explained just what he was 
doing—how to kick and how to use the hands. 

“I didn’t know you had to kick in a certain way,” 
she said. 

“Oh, that is most important,” he told her. “In 
the crawl, you kick with your legs going straight up 
and down. Like this.” 

Not long after that the boys and girls took to 
boating on the pond back of the cottages. Emily 
went with them the first time. They had two 
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rowboats and took turns at rowing up and down 
the pond. But the second day when they asked 
her to go, she said, “No, I'd rather not go 
today.” 

“Then we won't go,” said Isabel. 

“Oh, no, you.go on! Don’t worry about me! 


Emily went with them the first time 


I’m having a good time really, and I want you to go.” 

When Isabel saw that Emily really meant it, she 
went on with the others. She caught a glimpse of 
Emily picking up a book as she hurried out of the 
house. Emily’s aunt had a whole shelf of books for 
the children, and Emily was especially fond of 
reading. 

In fact she was on the porch reading several days 
later, when she overheard Isabel and Roger talking 
in the living room. It was already too late to get up 
and make her presence known, when she realized 
they were talking about her. 

“She’s turned out to be a bookworm,” Roger said 
in a disappointed tone. “She used to like swimming 
and going out in the boats. She was a good sport 
about her old-fashioned swimming too. What's hap- 
pened to make her stay by herself so much lately.” 

“I don’t know,” Isabel replied. “None of us is 
very good at rowing. You'd think she'd like that. 
Of course you can’t blame her about the swimming. 
It isn’t much fun for her to tag along a mile be- 

“She was trying to learn the crawl, but I guess 
she gave it up as too hard after using the dog paddle 
all her life.” 

“Do you suppose she minds our calling her 
‘Turtle’ ?” asked Isabel. 

“Goodness, no! She started it. She knows how 
funny she looks trying to do the crawl!” Roger 
assured his sister. Then as an afterthought he 
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added, “I guess she just would rather be by herself.” 

Emily, alone on the porch, wanted to tell them 
something, but it was not time yet, and probably 
they would only laugh. 

The next day signs were posted telling about the 
July swimming meet. Isabel explained that the Cove 
had two meets every year for the boys and girls, 
one in July and one in August. 

“They have all sorts of races and things,” she said. 

“Oh, what fun!” cried Emily. 

“It is,” Isabel said enthusiastically. Then she 
stopped short and looked at Emily sympathetically. 
Emily noticed the look, but neither of them said 
anything. Both were thinking of Emily’s dog paddle. 

When later they went to hand in their names for 
the meet, Emily insisted on putting down her name 
for the obstacle race, the underwater swim, and the 
long swim. 

“Why did you do it?” Isabel asked her later. “We 
all know you are a good sport. You don’t have to 
prove it. All the people on the beach will watch 
those races!” She had visions of the crowd watching 
Emily plod along farther and farther behind the 
fast swimmers and finally coming in five or ten 
minutes after all the others had finished. Emily 
would stick to the race to the end too! How em- 
barrassing for them all! 

“Don’t you worry, Isabel,” said Emily. “I want 
to do it, and I know it will be fun.” 

The day of the swimming meet was bright and 
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clear, and the water was as calm as a lake. The 
short swim came first. Isabel won it for the girls, and 
Bob for the boys. Emily did not swim in that race. 
Next came the diving. Cecelia and Isabel were tied 
and each had to take an extra dive. Emily was so 
excited that she nearly chewed up her bathing cap! 
At last Cecelia was awarded the decision. Isabel 
shook hands with her. 

The obstacle race was next. They had to swim to 
a boat, climb on it, then dive off the other side, swim 
a short way, then dive under a canoe, and swim to 
shore. Emily dived in with the rest, but her dive was 
so deep that she was left behind at the start. Finding 
herself the last one to reach the canoe, she calmly 
climbed into it and watched the others finish. She 
didn’t fare much better in the underwater swim 
either, but she did not seem to mind. 

Then came the girls’ long swim. A rowboat took 
them out to the float. They were to swim along a 
diagonal course toward the shore, a distance of 
about fifty yards. 

Eight girls lined up on the edge of the float. 

“Ready! Set! Go!” They were off! 

On shore, two people were watching the race 
with special interest. One was Roger. He watched 
for Emily to come up from her dive, but did not 
see her. He kept watching as the distance length- 
ened between the swimming girls and the raft. He 
had expected to see her take her place several feet . 
behind the rest, but she was not there. 

“Do you suppose Turtle hit her head or some- 
thing?” he asked Bob. Where was she anyway? 
Somebody ought to do something! 

Bob counted the girls who were bunched closely 
together. “I don’t know which one is Turtle,” he 
said, “but there are still eight girls in that race.” 

“She can’t be up with the others,” Roger said. 

But Roger did not know. Emily's dive had taken 
her a little deeper into the water than the others’ 
practiced racing dives had taken them, so she had 
been slightly behind at first. But then she had 
stretched out, face down on the water, and begun 
moving her arms in rhythmic crawl strokes, kicking 
her legs straight up and down. “One, two, three! 
One, two, three!” she counted to herself as she 
turned her head to the left for a breath on each count 
of “one.” She paid no attention to the other swim- 
mers, just kept her steady stroke going. 

The other person on shore watching Emily was 
the lifeguard. Oddly enough, he was saying to him- 
self the same thing. “One, two, three!” 

The finish was exciting. There were three girls in 
the lead now, Isabel, Joan, and of all people, Emily! 
People crowded around the (Please turn to page 29) 
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By Bula Hahn 


What the Story Has Told Before 


Father, Mother, Uncle John, Jet, Sarah, and Baby Lonny 
traveled in a covered wagon to their new home in the West. 

One day Pride, Jet’s dog, was lost in a snowstorm but 
was rescued and returned by Bob Scott, a stranger. 

The next day the sheep belonging to the Indian family 
who lived close by were lost and Jet helped his Indian 
friend, Running Deer, find them and bring them back 
home. While the boys were gone Sarah visited with Moon- 
flower, the little Indian girl, and taught her how to make 
molasses candy. 

The following day was the one on which Mr. Scott was 
to return the wagon wheel that he had borrowed from 
Father. The children waited expectantly all day, but it was 
not until supper had been cooked and was ready to be eaten 
that Mr. Scott finally arrived. Time seemed to have wings 
when Mr. Scott talked. He brought news of Ben and Matty, 
the two children who had come West at the same time Jet 
and Sarah had come. He also brought gifts for Sarah and 
Mother, and to Jet he gave a pair of beautifully beaded and 
embossed boot tops. Jet held his new possession in his arms 
all the rest of the evening and just before bedtime decided 
what he would do with it. 


Chapter Five 
JET MAKES A KNAPSACK 


= EVENING Jet worked on the boot tops. 
Sitting on the floor before the fire his fingers 
moved carefully and surely, His plan for using them 
had come to him suddenly, and he had never changed 
his mind, He would make a knapsack out of each of 
them, one for himself and one for Running Deer. 

He flattened the sides of the boot tops together, 
putting the beads and the burnt design on the top 
_ side, the plain leather on the under side. What he did 
to one he did to the other. Then he took a straight 
piece of wire and held one end of it in the fire. With 
the hot point he burned little holes along the lower 
edge of the boot tops at the place that had once been 
the ankle. 
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He marked the place for each hole carefully so that 
the holes on the under side would match the holes 
on the top side. Father gave him a small piece of 
soft leather. He cut this in little straight narrow strips 
and laced them in and out the little holes in the boot 
tops. He brought the edges together and fastened 
them firmly. With the little pieces of leather that he 
had left, he made a short fringe across the closed 
ends. 

Uncle John took the leather rein off his own halter 
and gave it to Jet. Since the halter was used only 
around the homestead, Uncle John insisted that a 
piece of rope would do quite as well, Jet rubbed and 
oiled and polished the strap until it matched the gloss 
on the boot tops. He cut the strap in two, leaving one 
piece a little longer than the other. These pieces 
would make shoulder straps. He put the shorter 
piece on his own knapsack. When it was finished 
and hung from his shoulder it rested at his side near 
his waist. He hoped Running Deer’s knapsack would 
fit as well. 

Jet made a few holes at the top of each knapsack 
so it could be tied shut. When he and Running Deer 
were riding their ponies, their knapsacks hanging at 
their sides, he did not want to risk losing anything. 
Jet held the knapsacks up and looked at them. He 
was proud of his work. It did not seem possible that 
they were really finished. 

Time had passed quickly on the homestead since 
Mr. Scott’s visit. The news that he had brought about 
their old friends was mentioned over and over again. 
Mother planned a becoming way to make her new 
calico dress. Sarah cut her ribbon and made a bow 
for each of her two braids. 

Then one evening when Jet brought the oxen up 
from the grazing field, he hurried inside the cabin. 
“Mother, the bushes along the creek are budding,” 
he said, “That means that spring will soon be here.” 

Father who was sitting before the fire mending 
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a yoke for the oxen, explained to him: “Things are 
budding only in the sheltered places. Along the upper 
slope where your uncle and I have been working, the 
buds have not swelled yet.” He put the yoke on the 
floor and stood up. “We have the patch cleared, the 
brush all grubbed and piled. If you and Sarah want 
to come along tonight we'll have bonfires.” 

They hurried through supper and went out to the 
clearing. Already it was dark, but the fires were soon 
started. Jet and Sarah ran from one fire to another 
throwing brush on them. The ground was soft and 
damp from much grubbing. The smell of fresh earth 
mingled with the odors from the fire. “Remember the 
bonfires we had when we burned the big piles of 
leaves in Grandmother’s yard?” Sarah asked. 

“Yes,” Jet answered, “but they were not as big 
as the brush fires we had after Grandfather finished 
pruning the orchard.” 

They stood in the circle of light and 
thought of other bonfires they had known. 
Sarah sniffed the fragrant air and said, “I 
guess bonfires and spring just naturally go 
together whether you live in an old home 
or a new one. 

At one side Father was explaining to 
Uncle John: “Here is where we will have 
the vegetable garden, the potatoes, sweet 
corn, pole beans, and melons. The smaller 
vegetables we will plant nearer the house.” 
There was much to be done. He called Jet. 
“I want you to ride out into the open 
country tomorrow and hunt a better graz- 
ing place for the oxen. I will keep the 
milch cows in the corral. There is enough 
hay to last them until green grass comes 


up.” 

“You want me to go out beyond our 
boundary lines?” Jet asked. 

“Yes, if no one is using the open, we 
will graze the oxen out there,” Father ex- 
plained. “Follow down the creek until 
you pass our own markers, then cut out 
across the country. But do not go so far 
that you lose sight of the trees. They will 
guide you back home.” 

Jet’s heart leaped. He was glad that Fa- 
ther would trust him to do this. It showed 
that his opinion was valued, It had been 
quite a while since he had been out on his 
pony when he did not have to watch the 
cows. It would be fun. He would ride out 
three or four miles maybe. He would take 
a lunch and stay most of the day. 


Jet kicked a burning ember that had 
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fallen from the fire, then stopped suddenly. Tomor- 
row morning he was expecting Running Deer to meet 
him at the shallows. The sign had said that he would. 
Ever since he had helped the Indian boy find his 
sheep, they had used this sign. When Running Deer 
came to the shallows and did not find Jet, he stuck a 
stick in the sand on his side of the creek. If he would 
come again the following morning, he put up two 
sticks, Jet had found two sticks in the sand when he 
watered the oxen that evening. 

He had thought the next day would be a good 
time to take the knapsack to Running Deer, Well, 
he could still do that. Maybe Running Deer had 
planned to spend the day with him. If so he would 
bring his dry brown bread. Jet hoped it would turn 
out that way. Anyway he would give the knapsack 
to his Indian friend the very next morning. 


Jet picked up the knapsack and oi 
offered it to the Indian boy oa esse 
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Sarah pouted on the way back to the house. “You 
get to do all the nice things,” she complained. “I 
have to stay at home.” . 

Jet put his arm around his sister’s shoulders, She 
didn’t get to do many of the things that he did, He 
felt sorry for her. “I'll haul some of the pretty flat 
rocks up from the creek and make a flower bed by the 
side of the house for you,” he promised. “Then when 
the ground is right I'll 
spade it up and you can 
plant your flower seeds.” 

“That isn’t new,” she 
complained. 


the Indian boy. Running Deer looked at it but did 
not move. 
“Take it,” Jet told him, “I made it for you.” 

Slowly the Indian boy put out his hand and took 
it. He turned it over and over. “Me—keep?” he ques- 
tioned. Jet finally made him understand that it was 
really his to keep. Then Jet patted his own knapsack 
hanging at his side. Running Deer looked from one 


“What do you want me 
to do now?” Jet asked in 
a tone that told Sarah her 
brother was in a generous 
mood. 

“Will—will you give 
me the whistle that Run- 
ning Deer helped you 
make out of the slippery- 
elm stick? I could blow 
it,” she told him. 


“Ben! Ben!” Jet called, 
but only the sound of his 
own voice echoed back 


Jet did not answer for 
a moment. “Yes, I'll give 
you the whistle,” he said. 

The next morning Jet 
started out with a light 
heart. His lunch was in his 
knapsack, The knapsack 
for Running Deer rested 
on the blanket in front of 
him, Kutha sensed their 
freedom. There were no 
cows in front of them to 
be driven. The pony picked 
his way daintily over the 
ground, his nostrils quiver- 
ing with the scent of the 
fresh morning air. 

Running Deer was on his pony and waiting at 
the shallows when Jet got there. “Where cows?” he 
asked. 

Quickly Jet told him what he was going to do, 
then asked, “Can you go with me?” 

“No. Big Brother home. Bring many sheep.” 

Jet rode up close beside the other pony. He picked 
up the knapsack from the blanket and offered it to 
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to the other and held up two fingers. “Heap good.” 
He looked at Jet. “Good friend.” Then without more 
ado he turned his pony and started up the other side. 
“Show Big Brother.” 

Jet followed the creek as his father had told him 
to do until he came to the boundary line. He knew 
where that was by the marks on the trees. He went 
on. Everything looked just as it did on their own 
homestead. But the brush was thicker; no cows had 
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tramped it down. He rode down 
the creek about a mile before 
starting out across the open. 

Jet hoped he could find plenty 
of dry grass. He would be glad to 
bring the oxen out here. The grass 
was good in spots, he would tell 
Father. In the distance he could 
see a clump of trees growing out 
there in the open. He looked at 
the sun. He would ride to the trees 
and eat his lunch, Of course that 
would be too far to bring the 
oxen. But today he would ride 
out that far before starting home. 


The trees were oaks, and acorns 
were scattered all over the ground. 
Jet jumped down and tied his 
pony. He took bread and butter 
from his knapsack and started eat- 
ing. The squirrels chattered and 
scolded from a limb over his head. 
Jet did not sit down but walked 
in and out among the trees. Then 
he opened his eyes wide. There 
in front of him were hoofprints, 
small hoofprints such as Kutha 
might have made. But Kutha was 
tied, and had not walked there. 


On the opposite side from which 
he had entered, there was a single 
row of tracks leading in between 
the trees. A few feet farther over 
was a single row of tracks going 
the other direction. The rider must 
have come up from that far side 
and left the same way. 


Round and round Jet walked 
kicking the leaves and acorns. 
Then at the foot of one of the trees 
he found a place where the leaves 
had been raked away and the 
ground smoothed. He cried aloud. 
There before him acorns had been 
stuck into the smooth earth to 
form the letters B-E-N. “Ben! 
Ben!” Jet called, but only the 
sound of his own voice echoed 
back. 

Could it be possible that Ben, 
his friend, had been here, Ben and 
his new pony? The hoofprints 
were fresh, he believed, not older 
than yesterday or the day before. 
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Happy Thoughts 


For the week of July 7 
God’s healing power dwells in 
me; 
It keeps my body strong and 
free. 
For the week of July 14 


Happiness comes to me, I find, 
When I hold good thoughts in 
my mind. 
For the week of July 21 
It matters not where I may be, 
I know God watches over me. 
For the week of July 28 


When I’m in doubt, I stop and 
pray, 
And quickly God shows me the 


way. 


He looked into the distance in the 
direction that the rider had gone. 
But trees and land and sky met at 
the horizon with no sign of a boy 
and pony to be seen. 

Jet started to untie Kutha but 
stopped and went back where he 
had found the letters, He gathered 
acorns and under the letters B-E-N 
he formed the letters J-E-T. Then 
as he looked at the two names he 
had a bright idea. Why not make 
an appointment, or try to? Quickly 
he got more acorns and smoothed 
a larger place on the ground, Un- 
der the two names he formed the 
letters C-O-M-E  T-H-U-R-S- 
D-A-Y. That would be almost a 
week off, Jet thought. Maybe if 
Ben came to the trees in the mean- 
time and saw the message, he 
would come again Thursday. 

Then Jet hurried. He wanted to 
reach home before dark. He was 
eager to tell the family all that 
had happened during the day. 
When he crossed the shallows 
and started up the slope toward 
home, Sarah was there to meet 
him. He took her hand and helped 


her up on the pony behind him. 

“Jetty, I'm glad that I couldn't 
go with you today,” she said, “Be- 
cause Running Deer and Moon- 
flower and Big Brother came to 
see Father. They stayed most all 
afternoon. Big Brother told Father 
he would give him four sheep for 
one of our young heifers, And Fa- 
ther said that he would trade. Now 
we'll have sheep to give us wool 
and Mother can learn to make the 
Indian blankets.” 


Sarah paused a moment for 
breath. “Jetty, I’m sorry that I 
asked you to give me the whistle. 
I was selfish, but I’m not going 
to stay that way. I’m going to give 
it back to you. It’s yours again.” 
She lowered her voice. “But you 
may make a flower bed for me.” 

“Tll make you a big one,” Jet 
said. 

When they were inside the 
house Jet remembered that he had 
gone on an errand for Father. He 
gave his report on.the grass first. 
“There are places not too far 
where the oxen could find good . 
grazing. And no one is using the 
open on that side of our boundary 
line.” 

“That's good,” Father told him. 
“In a few days we will arrange for 
you to take the oxen out.” 

Then, his eyes shining with ex- 
citement, Jet told of his ride far- 
ther on, of finding the hoofprints 
between the trees, and the letters 
made with acorns on the smooth 
ground, and of his answer. “It 
surely is Ben Jeffries,” he reasoned. 


“It could be,” Father said, “but 
don’t set your heart on it. There 
are other Bens in the world. Even 
if it was Ben Jeffries he might not 
come back to that place for weeks, 
so would not find your message.” 
Father opened the door and stood 
on the step. “But you may go next 
Thursday to find out,” he said. 

Sarah jumped up and down, “I 
want to go too,” she cried. 

(To be continued) 
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With willing hands they went to work clearing away the ruins of the Temple 


SEVENTY YEARS had passed since the Baby- 
lonian king had taken captive the people of Je- 
rusalem and carried them away from their homes in 
Judah, Many of the older captives had died, but they 
had passed on to their children and grandchildren 
their belief in the one God. They told how once they 
had had a beautiful Temple in Jerusalem, the prin- 
cipal city of Judah, where they had worshiped the 
true God of Israel. They also told how their country 
had been taken from them and their Temple de- 
stroyed because they had strayed away from God. 

While the Hebrews lived as captives in Babylon 
there were many wars among the kings of the East, 
but at last the Persian king Cyrus took Babylon and 
made it a part of the Persian Empire. Cyrus was a 
true friend of the Hebrew people. He did not look 
upon them as servants or captives; they were free to 
own their homes and attend to their own business. 

During the first year of King Cyrus’s reign, the 
Lord put it into his heart to allow the Hebrew people 
to return to their own land of Judah. The word was 
sent to all parts of Cyrus’s kingdom. So the people 
might know that the king was sincere, he put his 
promise in writing. A promise put in writing was 
called a decree. 
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He wrote, “The God of heaven has made me ruler 
over the kingdoms of the earth, and has commanded 
me to build a Temple in Jerusalem for His worship. 
Those of the Hebrew people who have the love of 
God in their hearts may go back to their home in 
Judah and help build the Temple.” 

The king told those who did not wish to return to 
Judah but wanted to stay in their new home: “You 
may stay, but you must help the ones who go with 
silver and gold and goods and give beasts to carry 
them. You must do this besides giving a freewill of- 
fering toward the building of God’s Temple.” 

The Hebrew people were very happy when told 
they could go back to Judah. They gathered together 
to make plans. While they had beasts enough to carry 
their loads it would be necessary for most of the peo- 
ple to walk. Though the distance was between five 
and six hundred miles, they did not mind walking, 
for joy was in their hearts. One of them wrote a song 
in honor of the occasion. (If you should like to read 
the words of that song, you will find it in the Bible: 
Psalm 126.) 

Zerubbabel was chosen to lead the Hebrews to 
Judah, He was a righteous man of the line of David. 
When the great march really started there were 
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forty-two thousand three hundred and sixty people 
besides the servants and maids and singers, There 
were also several hundred horses, camels, and mules. 

There had been a great outpouring of gifts from 
those who were staying behind. Everyone gave ac- 
cording to his ability. King Cyrus brought out the 
golden vessels and cups the Babylonians had taken 
from God’s Temple in Jerusalem many years before. 


to see Zerubbabel. They said, “Let us build the Tem- 
ple with you. We seek your God and burn sacrifices 
unto Him.” 

But Zerubbabel and the chief of the fathers told 
them, “You can have nothing to do with the building 
of the Temple. We wish to do that by ourselves.” 

The Samaritans also worshiped many false gods 
and idols, They might burn offerings to the true God 


He sent the vessels and cups, 
which numbered many hun- 
dreds, with the people so 
they might place them in the 
new Temple when it was 
completed. 

It took seven months for 
all the people to reach Judah. 
When they arrived they de- 
cided that their first duty was 
to establish a form of wor- 
ship. They decided to gather 
in Jerusalem, that once-proud 
city they had heard so much 
about. They found it in ruins, 
its walls broken down, its 
houses huge piles of stone, 
and its Temple a heap of 
ruins. 

With willing hands they 
went to work clearing away 
the ruins of the Temple. 


The Hills of Galilee 
By Emilie E. King 


On the hills of Galilee 

Jesus played, a child like me. 

He watched the camel caravans pass, 
Watched the wind play in the grass; 
Hunted combs of honeybees, 
Climbed the ancient olive trees; 
Listened to the shepherd’s tales, 
Explored the twisted, rocky trails; 
Made a Roman fort of stones, 
Collected shells and pine-tree cones; 
Helped a baby bird to fly, 

Watched the cloud shapes in the sky. 
On the hills of Galilee 

Jesus played, a child like me. 


at times, but the Hebrew peo- 
ple knew that no one could 
worship both the true God 
and false gods. So they 
would not let the Samaritans 
help with the Temple. 

That made the Samaritan 
people very angry. They did 
everything they could to 
frighten the workmen and 
stop the building, And before 
help could come to the He- 
brew people from their good 
friend, King Cyrus, he died. 

The new king was not 
friendly toward the Hebrew 
people. He favored the Sa- 
maritans when they wrote, 
“The people who have re- 
turned to Judah are rebuild- 
ing the city of Jerusalem and: 
the Temple there. You 


While doing this they found 
the foundation of the old 
altar. They rejoiced as they reset the stones for their 
burnt offerings. Daily they practiced the old customs 
and both morning and evening the priests laid burnt 
offerings upon the altar. All this they did even though 
the Temple was not yet begun. 

Zerubbabel, their leader, told all men who were 
twenty years and older to give their work to the build- 
ing of the Temple. It took a large number of men to 
clear the site of rubbish. Carpenters and masons were 
hired, while yet others must be paid to bring cedar 
trees from across the sea and carry them up the moun- 
tainside to Jerusalem. King Cyrus, who wished to 
help, paid for this extra work out of his own treasure 
house. 

Two years after the return to Judah the foundation 
for the Temple was completed. Carrying their trum- 
pets the priests came out to stand with the people. 
They all rejoiced and sang, “Praise be to God, be- 
cause He is good. His mercy toward His people en- 
dures forever.” 


But soon trouble came, The Samaritans who long 
had been enemies of the people of Judah, sent men 


should stop them at once. If 

they are allowed to finish the 
walls they will not. pay you taxes and you will have 
no power in their land.” 

The new king answered by letter. “Command the 
people to cease all work and tell them not to begin 
again until I have ordered it.” With that letter in 
their hands the Samaritans went to Jerusalem and 
stopped the work. 

After several years two prophets rose up in Jeru- 
salem and gave the word of God to the people. They 
said, “Work and build, for God is with you.” 

The people obeyed and soon the Samaritans came 
again and asked, “Who are you that build the Tem- 
ple, and who gave you orders?” 

The people answered, “We are the servants of the 
God in heaven, and King Cyrus who is now gone 
made the decree.” 


The enemies hurried away to tell the king, But 
the unfriendly king who had stopped the work on 
the Temple before had died too, and another was in 
his place. The new king was not a friend of the He- 
brew people, but he was a just man. He told his 
princes to search the records (Continued on page 32) 
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Dear Boosters: 

Perhaps you should like to use the recipe that the prince used to 
overcome loneliness. Joyce Barnett is nine years old and lives in Balti- 
more, Maryland. She tells us about the prince in her little fairy tale, and 
_ even though her story did not really happen, we feel that she has given 
us a good rule for winning friends. Here is her story: 


A Lonely Boy 


There was once a very lonely boy. He was a prince and he had lots of toys. 
But he did not have any friends, and that is why he was lonely. One day his 
father, the king, had to go away, and the prince and his mother were left at 
home. The prince said to his mother: ““How can I find friends?” 

“Go to the good fairy and she will tell you how you can find friends,” an- 
swered his mother. 

“But how can I get to the good fairy’s house?” asked the prince. 

“Nobody knows; you will have to hunt for her,” his mother answered. 

“Then I will start hunting right away,” said the prince as he looked out of 
the window. The next day the prince started on his way. Over hill and dale he 
traveled, but he could not find the good fairy. 

After several days the prince came upon a little man and asked him if he 
knew where the good fairy lived. “Yes, I know,” said the little man. “How 
much will you give me if I tell you where the good fairy lives?” 

Now the prince did not have much money with him, so he said, “I will 
give you twenty-five cents if you will tell me where the good fairy lives.” 

“The good fairy lives in the next house you come to,” said the little man 
as he skipped off with the quarter in his pocket. 

The prince went to the next house and knocked on the door and a lady 
came to the door. The prince asked, “Are you the fairy?” 

The lady said, “‘No, but the fairy lives here.” She led him into a room, and 
there was the most beautiful woman the prince had ever seen. She said, “Why 
have you come here?” | 

“I want to know how I can have friends,” said the prince, “I am very 
lonely.” 

“Well, go back to where you came from and be friendly to everyone and 
you will always have friends.” 

The prince went home and followed the good fairy’s instructions, and you 
may be sure that he lived happily ever after. 


Charles Verner has learned 
through experience that The 
Prayer of Faith really helps him. 
He has also learned that it helps 
others and that God in each per- 
son is love and kindness. Becausé 


he knew this truth for some boys 
who seemed unfriendly, they be- 
came his friends. 


Dear Secretary: 1 think The Prayer 
of Faith is a great help to me in solv- 
ing my problems. Mother taught it to 
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me as soon as I was old enough to 
repeat it after her. In the neighbor- 
hood in which I live there are some 
large boys who pick on the small boys. 
I was afraid of them for a while, but 
Mother said that they were God’s chil- 
dren and that He loves them just the 
same as He loves me; and that I was 
not to be afraid of them. She said 
perhaps they had never been told that 
God in them was love and kindness. 
She told me that I should say The 
Prayer of Faith and that she would say 
it for me and for them too. In just a 
short time they began to want to be 
friendly with me whenever I met them, 
and now they and I are good friends. 
Also they do not torment other chil- 
dren as much as they did. I find that 
The Prayer of Faith works at all times 
and in every way. I like being a 
Booster. new pin and try 
to live by the rules of the Booster Club. 
—Charles Verner Lyon. 


Grace is surely determined to 
be unselfish and to say things that 
will make people happy. We are 
sure that she will not only suc- 
ceed but she will also find joy 
and happiness in doing so. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am very happy 
to become a Booster. I know it will 
help me. I shall try to follow the rules 
every day, and I trust that I shall learn 
to be less selfish. I am in the habit of 
saying bad words and also of saying 
bad things about people. I know it is 
wrong. I am only going to say things 
that make people happy now. 
luck and best wishes to all Boosters! 
—Grace Wilson. 


In the Gabaldon family there 
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are four Boosters, Harold, Gil- 
bert, Joseph, and Dolly. Last 
month we received letters from 
these four Boosters, all tucked 
into one envelope. Dolly is the 
youngest of the children, only five 
years old, and her letter had to be 
written by her mother. What fun 
it must be for them to have their 
own Booster Club right in their 
own family! These boys and this 
little girl are trying each day to 
play a game that will make them 
think before they speak. We are 
sure that if they continue their 
game they will overcome the habit 
of quarreling. If we had the space 
we should like to print all four 
etters, but as it is we have room 
only for Harold’s. 

Dear Secretary: Do you remember 
the day when you wrote to us about 
the lighthouse? Well, each one of us 
is trying to see which one can get the 
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most blue marks. (Mother suggested 
blue instead of green for our good 
marks.) Sometimes my brothers and 
I get into quarrels and then we get 

marks. One day my brothers and 
I were going downtown and we came 
to a gathering of people. These people 
had been asked a certain question and 
could not answer, and ‘cnn my 
brothers and I could answer correctly 
the man who had asked the question 
gave us three little glass monkeys 
representing our motto: ‘Speak no evil, 
see no evil, hear no evil.” Mother 
said that it was a coincidence and that 
it was probably intended for our own 
help and guidance. We wish to have 
our pins and will send for them as 
soon as possible. I truly want to be a 
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GOD’S WORLD IS BEAUTIFUL 


The sun climbs up behind the hill 

And turns the sky to gold and pink; 
The lake takes on a rosy hue: 

God’s world is beautiful, I think! 


good member.—Harold Frederick 
Gabaldon. 


The purpose of the Good 
Words Booster Club is to help 
boys and girls speak good words, 
think good thoughts, and do good 
deeds. If you should like to be- 
come a member of the Booster 
Club, just write to the secretary, 
917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo., 
and she will send you an applica- 
tion blank. 

Boosters who wish prayers for 
themselves or for others may write 
to the secretary. She will see that 
all requests for prayers are handed 
to Silent Unity. (Silent Unity is a 
group of people at Unity School 
who pray for those who need 
help.) 

Booster Club pins, on which is 
engraved the likeness of the three 


wise monkeys may be purchased 
for twenty-five cents apiece. The 
monkeys stand for “I see no evil,” 
“T hear no evil,” “I speak no evil.” 
A Booster may earn his pin by 
sending in one subscription for 
Wee Wispom other than his own 
and by reporting to the secretary 
each month for four months. 


Love to you, Boosters. 


Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 

Jean Padgett (13), 1513 Neal St. N. 

E., Washington, D. C.; Nancy Will- 


cock (14), Paul Willcock (11), and 
Janet Willcock (8), all of Box 37, 
Sinoia, S. Rhodesia, S. Africa; Mary 
Jane Larrabee (14), Woodard Siding, 
Seboeis, Maine; Tommy Axt (11), 
1169 Park Ave., Newport, Ky.; Lois 
Kinckiner (14), 337 Lincoln Ave., 
Pottstown, Pa.; Elizabeth Jean Malins 
(9), 17 Oak Tree Rd.; Bitterne Park, 
Southampton, England; Niles Hiall- 
strom (12), Malungsvagen 6, Nocke- 
by, Sweden; Delpha Wicks (13), Rte. 
1, Midvale, Idaho; Beverly Parfitt 
(1114), 432 Main St, New York 
Mills, N. Y.; Bill Marshall (14) and 
Ronald Evindsen (12), Alice Arm, 
B. C., Canada; Allen Skillman (10), 
Galveston Orphans’ Home, 1315 21st 
St., Galveston, Tex.; Doris Peterson 
(10), Box 98, Elfros, Sask., Canada; 
Betty Yankowiak (11), and Robert 
Yankowiak (8), Claremont, Minn.; 
Geraldine Story (12), Betty Story 
(10), Kenneth Rogers (12), Goldie 
Pickinpaugh (13), and Charles Fir- 
brush (13), all of Orin, Wyo.; Thelma 
Louise Cridland (12), 84 Symington 
Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada; Carl 
Demmith (12), Ronald Sellen (13), 
Claudine Lawler (13), and Elaine 
Conrad (13), all of Rte. 3, Lena, 
Wis.; Helen Batzel (14), Kenneth 
Batzel (10), and Lois Batzel (12), 
Claremont, Minn.; Marjorie Dalgleish 
(13), 200 McGregor Ave., Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., Canada; Evelyn Edwards 
(12), Box 88, Gillette, Wyo.; Norma 
Doherty (14), Lake Shore Road, New 
Liskeard, Ont., Canada; Lu Nida Hoth 
(12), Barbara Gene Wilson (13), and 
Robert Cook (13), all of Rte. 1, 
Elkader, Iowa; Harley Glawe (13), 
and Harold Glawe (13), Rte. 1, Saint 
Olaf, Iowa; Lois F. Kohout (11), 
1921 Elmwood Ave., Berwyn, IIl.; 
Margaret Sutherland (10), 95 Exhi- 
bition St., Guelph, Ont., Canada; 
Beverly Arlene Miller (10), Rte. 1, 
McVeytown, Pa.; Avis Stewart (13), 
and June Stewart (14), Elmore, Minn. ; 
Dorothy Hoersch (12), 2733 Middle 
Rd., Davenport, Iowa; Jean Ann Berg- 
mann (10), 1523 N. 67th St., Wauwa- 
tosa, Wis.; Suzanne Reed (11), 300 
Lakewood Blvd., Madison, Wis.; 
Marion Bartunek (12) and Lois Bar- 
tunek (14), Box 142, Loup City, 
Nebr.; Genevieve Kent (11), 416 
Grand Ave., Pacific Grove, Calif.; Joan 
Fraser (9), 6857 Angus Drive, Van- 
couver, B. C., Canada; Evelyn Ever- 
stan (15), Doreen Everstan (11), 
Thelma Campbell (14), and Arnold 
Campbell (14), all of Alice Arm, B. 
C., Canada. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Charles R. Strotz 


TRANGE AS IT may seem, 

that ox you see on the one- 

cent stamp from North Borneo is 

the forerunner of the streamlined 

railroad trains that you see flash 

by whenever you are near the rail- 
road tracks. 

You see, at one time almost ev- 
eryone traveled either on horse- 
back or by ox, dragging his be- 
longings behind on a wooden 
frame. Of course if a man was 
poor, he used his own two legs 
to carry him. In some out-of-the- 
way corners of the world like 
Borneo and Tibet men still travel 
on foot. When the American In- 
dians of our Western Plains 
moved to a new camping ground, 
they often dragged all their be- 
longings behind their pony on just 
such a frame as the one pictured. 

In Europe, long before anyone 
began to write history, some smart 
young fellow must have thought 
it was a shame that men could not 
take advantage of the ease with 
which a round log or stick would 
roll. We guess that he must have 
cut off two sections of a round 
tree trunk and spiked them to the 
sides of the frame that his horse 
had been dragging. Thus the first 
cart was born. 

Later men added another set of 
wheels and seats. Some even put 
a roof and sides on the cart. The 
cart became a carriage or wagon, 
but it still depended upon a horse, 
ox, or mule to pull it. Man was 
limited by the speed and endur- 
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ance of these four-footed friends. 

Then in 1765 James Watt in- 
vented the first clumsy engine to 
capture the power of steam. Al- 
most at once, men with inventive 
minds began to plan how they 
could harness this newly discov- 
ered engine and make it pull a 
carriage as a horse would. 

Their first attempts failed be- 
cause the early steam engines were 
big and heavy and did not have 
enough power to move them- 
selves, much less pull anything 
else. The first man to make it pos- 
sible to carry passengers by the 
use of steam engines was an 
Englishman, Richard Trevithick. 
He did not build an engine to run 
on a track, but he built a road en- 
gine, an “automobile” that used 
steam. On Christmas Eve, 1801, 
his steam carriage hauled the first 
passengers ever carried in this 
manner. Two years later Trevi- 
thick was running a steam bus 
regularly in London. 

Later, in 1804, Trevithick built 
a steam engine to run on tracks at 
a coal mine. He did this just to 
prove that it could be done, but 
his engine was too heavy to be 
practicable and after being used 
a few times it was discontinued. 
However it was the first time that 
a steam carriage had run on tracks. 

Other men began building 
steam engines that would run. Lit- 
tle railroads sprang up here and 
there between towns, with tiny 


engines pulling two or three stage- 
coaches mounted on railroad 
wheels. By 1829 trains could go 
as fast as thirty miles per hour, 
a terrific speed for people who 
had never known anything faster 
than horses. Even then a railroad 
engine was little more than a 
boiler mounted on a stagecoach 
platform. Twenty years later, by 
1852, the iron horse had grown 
up and looked like the picture on 
the Egyptian stamp. 

This stamp was printed in 1933 
to honor the International Rail- 
way Congress, which held its 
meetings in Egypt that year. 
While its engine looks queer and 
out of date beside the sleek 
streamlined model on the French 
stamp of 1937, you can see that 
it shows at least the beginning of . 
most of the features of the mod- 
ern steam locomotive. Its tall 
smokestack, built to prevent a 
shower of sparks from the wood 
or soft-coal fuel showering down 
upon the engineer and passengers, 
has been shortened in modern 
trains, but it is still there. The 
engineer on this old train was 
protected from the sun and rain 
by a little structure over his head, 
and today this has grown into a 
comfortable cab. The tender does 
not look a great deal different 
than it does today. 

The streamlined train on the 
French stamp is no doubt one built 
for a French railroad, but it would 
not look out of place on most 
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American railroads today. Now 
crack streamlined trains on our 
railroads, many of them using 
Diesel engines instead of steam 
engines, rocket their passengers 
along at speeds as high as eighty 
to ninety miles an hour. They al- 
most rival airplanes in speed, and 
they offer all the conveniences of 
a great modern hotel: dining 
rooms, lounges, comfortable beds, 
private rooms. You may even have 
breakfast in bed! 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


: God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 

feed; 

| God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


| 

q 

t I now am wise, I now am 

f true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


s God is my health, I can’t be 

n sick; 

1, God is my strength, unfail- 

a ing, quick; 

oi God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 

it Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Abigail was 
alone! Forgotten! 


Amos COULD hardly believe her eyes. Never 
in all her doll life had anything like this hap- 
pened. She was alone! Forgotten! It all happened 
when Faith, her eight-year old mamma, rushed off 
with her newest doll, Marie, in her arms to see her 
new bicycle. 

Up to that time it had been lovely there in the 
field, so sunny and warm, and the three of them had 
had such fun playing house; but being forgotten like 
this spoiled everything. 

Darker and darker it grew, and the sun tucked it- 
self into bed behind the far mountains. Still no one 
came. 

Scary little thoughts began to chase one another 
through Abigail’s head. Was Faith ashamed of her 
because she was so homely? Didn’t her mamma want 
her any longer? 

She thought of Marie’s long silky hair, which 
Faith could comb around her small finger until it 
turned into golden ringlets. Her own hair was just 
strands of black floss, thick and kinky, but it would 
not curl. Faith had tried to make it do so many times. 

Abigail remembered Marie’s sky-blue eyes with 
their long lashes that rested on her petal-pink cheeks. 
Her own eyes were of black floss stitched on without 
much expression, and they would not close. 


Perhaps Marie was not her truly doll sister after | 


all. Perhaps, oh, perhaps, they were going to leave 
her there forever and ever. Never in all her life had 
she been so lonely. It was a good thing that it was 
not very cold and that she wore a little cape about 
her shoulders. 

Finally she was so worn out with being sorry for 
herself that she dropped off to sleep. 

When she awoke, it was day and the sun was ris- 
ing higher and higher. It glared down upon her more 
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fiercely every minute and she could only stare straight 
up into its blinding rays, A saucy March wind swirled 
about trying to twitch off her little white apron, but 
at last she heard help coming. Thankfully she waited. 
Nearer and nearer they came, but she looked up only 
to find two strange boys staring down upon her. 

“Jiminy! what do you call it?” asked the first boy. 

“Bunch of rags with a face stitched on, I guess,” 
replied the second. 

“Let’s have some fun with it.” 

“Oh!” thought Abigail, if only she had not minded 
being forgotten, or complained at the glaring sun 
and the saucy wind. What was going to happen to 
her next? If only she were a mama doll like Marie 
and could cry out, maybe she would be rescued. 

“Let’s play she’s on a boat and gets shipwrecked,” 


said the first boy. 
Q 
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“Sure, and we'll be pirates,” said the second. 
“Here’s a board. Put her on it!” 

Abigail hit the plank that was to be a boat with a 
sudden thud. If there had been any breath in her 
body, it would have been knocked out. There was 
one thing to be thankful for; she would not break 
even if she did get shaken up terribly, Perhaps be- 
ing a rag doll was not so bad after all; maybe she 
could stand things better. She hoped so, because 
without warning she suddenly left the board as one 
of the boys stepped on the other end. She went flying 
up into the air, only to land with a splash—in the 
water! 

“Oh, dear!” Now her pretty red dress would get 
all wet; her little lace-edged apron all muddy. 

“Let’s rescue her,” said the first boy. 

“Sure,” said the second. “She’s not so bad for a 


Len 


“Oh, my poor baby!” 


doll; she can take it. Kind o’ funny looking, but she 
knows enough to keep still and doesn’t break the 
minute you look at her.” 

Fishing her out, they tossed her face down on the 
bank and went off to find new things to do. 

The sun’s warmth felt good to Abigail now. Per- 
haps she would be dry when Mamma Faith found 
her. 

For a long, long time she lay there. Then came 
the sound of running feet. Those boys again! She 
shrank closer to the ground. , 

“Here she is! Oh, my poor baby! Mother didn’ 
mean to forget you but the bicycle came. A shiny red 
one, Abigail. I'll give you a ride today. Then it got 
dark and I forgot you weren’t in the house. This 
morning when I missed you it was time for church 
but I came the minute I got home. Why, Abigail, 
just look at your dress! Whatever happened ?” 

It was nice to be cuddled in Faith’s arms once 
more. Soon she would be tucked in her own little 
bed and covered with a pink silk quilt every bit as 
soft and silky as Marie’s. But Abigail had learned 
much from her adventure, even if it had been hard. 
One thing that she had learned was to be glad for 
what she had. If Marie had been there she would 
have been in fifty pieces by now, and if she had 
cried the boys would not have saved her, No, being 
a rag doll was not so bad after all. She was strong 
and could endure things, Perhaps that counted just 
as much as a pretty face and eyes that closed; which 
reminded her that she must rest, because tomorrow 
might bring other adventures. 

Of course her eyes would not close, but the bed 
was so soft and she was so happy that she snuggled 
down with a contented little sigh and went off to 


sleep. 
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ANE AND SAM Brentwood swam across the 

shallows and threw themselves down on the 
warm sand in front of the family’s summer cottage. 

“When we get dry let’s build a playhouse over 
there among the driftwood,” Jane suggested as she 
pulled off her bathing cap and shook out her dark 
hair. “Mother says we may have that strip of awn- 
ing—and with the old grass mat——” 

Sam dug his heels deeper and began heaping the 
dry sand around his sturdy brown legs. “I'd sooner be 
out rowing in the Puddle Duck,” he argued. “Play- 
houses aren’t much fun.” 

“But that Chalmers boy—it’s his turn to have the 
boat,” Jane reminded. “That’s what the Cap'n said. 
We had a good long ride in the boat this morning.” 

“Before Pete Chalmers came to the beach to live 
we could have the Puddle Duck nearly any time we 
asked for it,” Sam grumbled. 

Jane nodded. When Mrs. Chalmers and her son 
had rented one of the Captain’s cottages on the 
point, it had made a difference all right. Before 
that Jane and Sam had been able to use the Puddle 
Duck almost any time they asked for it. Nowhere 
in Shoal Bay was the water more than three or four 
feet deep, and she and Sam had spent many happy 
hours in the Captain’s boat exploring or just drifting 
while they looked down at the minnows darting 
across the sandy patches between the cool green 
water grasses. 

Suddenly Sam sat up. “Something’s wrong!” he 
cried, his eyes fixed on the water near the point. 
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Jane sprang up and stared in the direction Sam 
was looking. Sure enough, beyond the point the 
Puddle Duck was drifting offshore before the wind. 

“Quick!” Sam urged. “We've got to tell the Cap- 
tain.” Having spent several summers at the lake 
both Sam and Jane knew that a loose boat might be 
badly damaged. More than one rowboat had been 
laid up for repairs after bumping against the boul- 
ders along the far shore of Shoal Bay. The children 
started on the run for the Captain’s cabin beyond 
the point. 

They were racing along the path through the 
pine grove when Jane stopped suddenly. 

“Sam,” she panted, “are you sure we tied up the 
Puddle Duck? Mother called us to come to lunch, 
and when we came ashore we were in such a hurry 
that maybe——” 

“Of course I tied it up,” Sam burst out. “I’m no 
greenhorn like Pete Chalmers.” Then in a flash 
an idea came to him. “I know what happened!” 
he declared. “When we were in to lunch, Pete must 
have used the boat like the Cap’n said he could, and 
when he came back he forgot to tie it up. Yes, sir! 
Pete Chalmers is to blame for this.” 

Across the point and along the beach to the 
Captain’s cabin the brother and sister sprinted. As 
he ran a grim “I-told-you-so” feeling came over 
Sam. He had really nothing against Pete Chalmers, 
but Pete was different. There were not many boys 
at the lake that summer, and when Sam had tried 
to make friends with the newcomer he had not been 
able to get very far. Of course the point cottage 


was not well outfitted, but even though Pete did 


have to gather wood and carry water from the 
spring, he certainly could have acted in a more 
friendly way. 

The two hurried up the path to the log cabin. 
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“Oh, Cap’n!” Sam shouted. There was no answer. 

“Look!” Jane exclaimed. “The door’s locked. 
There’s a note pinned on it.” 

Quickly they read the penciled words: 

“Gone to the village. Be back at 5 p. m.” 

“Whatever shall we do now?” Jane asked anx- 
iously. 

Sam was doing some fast thinking. If it had been 
a week end, his father or some of the other men 
would have been home to help, but on a working 
day the Captain was the only man on the point. 
And the Captain was gone. 

“Pete Chalmers is going to hear about this,” Sam 
decided. “He used that boat and he didn’t tie it up. 
Why should we take the blame? Come on.” 

It was shorter to walk across the beach from the 
Captain’s cabin to the point cottage, but Jane, who 
was in the lead, took the longer path under the 
trees. When Sam got excited he sometimes said 
things he did not really mean. 

“Of course we don’t know for sure that Pete 
used the boat after us,” she reminded her brother. 

“Somebody used it,” Sam insisted 
doggedly. “You don’t think I’d forget 
to tie it up, do you?” 

“No,” Jane admitted quite truth- 
fully. She knew how her brother 
prided himself on following all the 
Captain’s instructions about looking 
after boats. Yet if Pete Chalmers really © — 
had used the Puddle Duck it was 
strange that neither she nor Sam had 
seen him. But whichever boy was to 
blame, the alarming truth was that un- = 
less something was done right away 
the Captain’s cherished boat would 
soon beon the rocks. 


With an oar Sam pushed the runa- 
way into a tiny harbor 


Hurrying through the grove, Sam and Jane were 
on the alert for some sight of the Chalmers boy as 
they passed the spring, but neither there nor at the 
woodshed did they see him. Then when they rounded 
the corner of the summer cottage they discovered 
him lying on the veranda cot. 

“The Puddle Duck's adrift,” Sam began bluntly. 

“And the Captain’s gone to town,” Jane put in. 
“We've got to do something.” ; 

“Whoever had it last forgot to tie it up,” Sam 
went on. Jane could catch the note of accusation 
in his voice. 

Pete sat up, and not until then did the others 
notice the bandage on his foot. Concern and be- 
wilderment showed on his face. 

“That’s mighty strange,” he began. “Right after 
lunch I went out on the point and looked to make 
sure the boat was there. The Captain promised me 
I could have it this afternoon, and I just wanted to 
see if you two were back with it. The boat was 
tied up then.” 

“Sure it was!” Sam insisted. He gave his sister a 
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look that was full of meaning. 

“I came back to get my fish- 
ing pole and tell Mother I was 
going,” Pete was saying. “But 
coming through the bushes, I 
must have stepped on some 
broken glass or something.” 
He glanced at his bandaged 
foot. “That meant I couldn't 
go and I haven’t seen the Pud- 
dle Duck since. Where is it 
now?” . 

“Halfway across Shoal Bay,” 
Jane told him; “and if we don’t 
hurry and do something, it will 
soon be banging on the rocks. 
If anything happens to the 
Puddle Duck the Captain will 
never——” 

Pete came hobbling to the 
porch rail. “Got a bike?” he asked 
quickly. 

“No, but I can ride one,” Sam 
answered. 

“Hop on mine then,” Pete 
urged. “It’s behind the woodshed. 
I guess you know where to find 
the Captain in the village.” 

Because it seemed the only 
thing to do and because whoever 
was to blame, there was no time 
to lose, Sam started for the bike. 
Then halting in his tracks, he 
came slowly back. . 

“Look here, Pete Chalmers,” he 
said, “I don’t know you. very well, 
but if you say you didn’t use the 
boat I believe you. I know one 
thing though. I tied that boat up, 
and boats that are tied up don’t 
go adrift.” 

Racing along the tree-lined 
road to the village, Sam found 
himself wishing he had not said 
that. After all, if Pete Chalmers 
had not been near the boat, it had 
been mighty decent of him to 
loan his bike and suggest this one 
remaining move. Sam was pedal- 
ing furiously, as if to escape the 
bitter thought that kept shadow- 
ing him; but all the time he sped 
toward the village he had to face 
the possibility that he alone had 
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been to blame. It was hard to be- 
lieve that in his hurry to get to 
lunch he had failed to tie the boat 
securely, but facts were facts and 
no amount of excuses could 
change them. 

Coasting down the village 
street, Sam spied the Captain’s old 
truck parked before the gen- 
eral store. He jammed on the 
brakes and was making for the 
door when he almost bumped into 
the Captain, his arms loaded with 
parcels. 

“The Puddle Duck’s adrift!” 
Sam announced breathlessly. 
“There’s a breeze and soon the 
boat will be pounding on the 
rocks.” 

The grizzled master mariner 
eyed him sharply. “Who was the 
last one to use the boat?” he 
demanded. “You were in it when 
I left.” 

“Yes, sir,” Sam admitted. 

“And after dinner?” 

“Pete Chalmers was supposed 
to. Only—only—” Sam _ stopped 
guiltily. Somehow he could not 
go on. 

“But did he?” Sam had always 
liked the gruff old captain, but 
now he was afraid. 

“He says he didn’t, sir.” 


“I see; but do you believe 
that?” The Captain shifted his 
parcels and looked long and 
hard at the troubled boy. 

Before Sam’s eyes there came 
a picture of Pete Chalmers: his 
rather thin, intense face, his 
dark, unclouded eyes. Sam had 
only Pete’s word that he 
had not used the boat, but 
somehow Pete’s word seemed 
enough. Very slowly Sam nod- 
ded. “Yes, sir, I believe him.” 

“You know what this 
means?” the Captain asked. 

“Yes.” 

All too well Sam knew the 
answer. “As long as you use 
her right and keep her ship- 
shape, the boat’s yours for the 

asking, son,” the Captain had 
often told him. “But if you get 
careless, it’s the end. That’s the 
rule of the sea with any craft, 
large or small.” 

“Come along now,” the Cap- 
tain ordered as he stowed his par- 
cels on the truck seat. “Get that 
bike into the back of the truck and 
then come and sit up here beside 
me. We'll take the lake-shore 
road. Perhaps we can still get to 
the far side of the bay in time to 
keep the Puddle Duck off the 
rocks.” 

As the truck cleared the village 
street and went jolting down the 
rough side road, Sam sat silently 
beside the driver. He was think- 
ing there would be no more hap- 
py hours on the shallows aboard 
the sturdy Puddle Duck; no more 
exploring among bulrush 
islands; no more make-believe 
voyages of discovery along the 
fringe of pine woods—and all be- 
cause he had declared his faith in 
the word of a boy that was almost 
a stranger to him. Yet something 
inside Sam assured him that, for 
all his loss, he could not have 
done otherwise. 

From the head of Shoal Bay on, 
the road ran close to the beach, 
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and as the old truck rattled past 
the tree clumps, its two passengers 
could see the Puddle Duck bob- 
bing ever closer to the low, gray 
rocks. When the truck came 
abreast of it, the boat had drifted 
into a mere two feet of water. 

“Didn’t get here a minute too 
soon!” the Captain rumbled as he 
jumped out. Sam, still in his 
bathing suit, dashed past him, and 
began wading out in the shallow 
water toward the boat. 

“Fend her off, son,” the Cap- 
tain shouted. Sam reached the 
boat and crawled aboard; with an 
oar he pushed the runaway into a 
tiny harbor between two shelving 
rocks. 

“Could we load her onto the 
truck and take her home that 
way?” Sam ventured. He moved 
forward and as he stepped over 
the rounded bow he was thinking 
that it would be a long, long time 
before he would be allowed 
aboard the boat again. 

But the Captain, pulling the 
mooring rope from the water, 
made no answer. Hand over hand 
the rope was dragged in, and 
when the end appeared, the Cap- 


The Wave 


By Beatrice Wadhams 


A wave comes up along the 
sand, 
I touch it gently with my 
hand; 
It rolls between my toes: 
A lovely wave, so cool and 
blue, 
It laughs at me and I laugh 
too, 
And then away it goes! 


tain pushed back his cap and 
grinned. “You told the truth, 
son,” he said. “You tied her up 
just as you told me; and as you 
said, Pete Chalmers never used 
her. Look here.” 

He held up the rope end. It was 
knotted in a round turn and two 
half hitches around the very cleat 
Sam had made it fast to that 
noon. But the rusty nails that had 
held the cleat to the wharf had 
broken off. The Puddle Duck had 
indeed been a runaway! 

“Shall we load her into the 
truck now?” Sam asked. His eyes 
were shining. 

“Load nothing. Get aboard!” 
the Captain chuckled. “You can 
pilot her home. A lad that can 
steer as straight a course in think- 
in’ and actin’ as you did can be 
trusted with her anywhere.” 

Afterward as Sam brought the 
Puddle Duck up to the wharf he 
saw Jane and Pete on the point, 
waving to him. The boat was 
again theirs to use as much as 
they pleased. Sam relaxed fromi 
the strain and a broad grin spread 
over his face. The three of them 
would have fun! 


Tiny and Tim 
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(A story without words) 


By Thelma E. Masten 
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MOUNT RUSHMORE 
MEMORIAL 


By Phyllis Mellott (13 years) 
Moorcroft, Wyo. 


Mount Rushmore is found in the 
Black Hills of South Dakota about 
twenty miles from Rapid City. 

The heads of Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln, and Theodore 
Roosevelt are being carved on the 
granite face of this mountain, 700 
feet high, under the direction of 
Gutzon Borglum. 

When completed this will be 
the largest monument in the world 
and higher than the Great Pyramid 
of Egypt. Each of the four heads 
will be about 460 feet high, The 
head of Washington from the chin 
to the top is 67 feet or about as 
high as a five-story building. The 
eyes are about six feet in diameter. 

The Mount Rushmore National 
Memorial will also include a sim- 
ple story of America’s first one 
hundred and fifty years engraved 
in letters cut deep in the smooth 
granite. e 


CLOUDS 


By Albert Humphrey (12 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Today I saw some fleecy clouds 
Sailing through the blue, 

All in the form of woolly sheep 
And little lambkins too! 

I thought I saw a polar bear 
Beside a funny tree; 

And then I saw another cloud 
I thought looked just like me. 
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THE CIRCUS CAME TO 
TOWN 


By Audrey Paterson (11 years) 
North Shields, England 


The circus came to London Town 

With lions and tigers and monkey 
clowns. 

Ladies there were in frilly gowns 

When the Blimbo circus came to 
town. 


TIME TO PLAY 


By Marilyn Roth (9 years) 
San Francisco, Calif. 


When school is all over 
And it’s time to play, 

Oh, then is the happiest 
Time of the day: 

When you put away schoolbooks, 
And you put away pens, 

And you take out jump ropes, 
And play with your friends. 


A ROBIN IN THE APPLE 
TREE 


By Ortha Marie Stuart (10 years) 
Springwater, N. Y. 


A robin sat in an apple tree 
Mid blossoms pink and 
white; 
He sang a merry song to me 
And made a pretty sight. 


His breast was rusty red, 
His back a brownish gray; 
He cocked his little head 
And quickly flew away. 


MY PRAYER 


By Jane Ellen Chaffee (12 years) 
Saginaw, Mich. 


Oh, Father-God, we thank Thee 
For all the things you give 

To make us strong and happy 
And to teach us how to live. 


We're glad that You are dwelling 
Within these hearts of ours, 
And are showing us Your beauty 
In the birds, the trees, and flow- 

ers. 


We're glad that we can find You 
Where’re we are each day, 

And whenever we may need You 
We can turn to You and pray. 


SPRING FEELINGS 


By Lark Louise Martin (13 years) 
Springfield, Mo. 


When winter’s clutch is loosening 
And the robin flits about, 

Then a surge of life comes in me— 
One that’s longing to be out! 

It’s a surge that’s ever growing 
Just like little seeds in earth, 

Waiting, growing so impatient 
For the lovely springtime’s birth. 


TO MOTHER 


By Susan Ann Mills (6 years) 
Portland, Oreg. 
I help my mother every day; 
I like to see her happy and gay. 
I love my mother and she loves me, 
So we are both happy as can be. 
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WAITING 


By Audrey Wilson (15 years) 
Detroit, Mich. 


Upon the ridge with stately grace 
A stallion stands with head held 
high, 
Watching o’er his grazing herd, 
A silhouette against the sky. 


And as he stands, the sun swings 
down 
To nestle in the mountains’ 
snow ; 
Then lingering, wishing it could 
stay, 
Sends back to them one dying 
glow. 


But still upon the lofty hill 
The stallion waits and looks 
afar, 
Until up in the brooding sky, 
Just breaking through—a glis- 
tening star! 


MY GARDEN 


By Doris Giebink (11!/ years) 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


I planted some little seeds one day; 

It was in the month of May. 

I dug my garden all around. 

I took my rake and raked the 
ground. 

I watered it each day and night, 

And then my flowers came up all 
right: 

Daisies, lilies, violets blue— 

All these flowers I give to you. 


AT NIGHT 


By Shannon Coan (10 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


When I lie awake in bed 

With a pillow ‘neath my head 
And the window open wide, 

I like to look about outside 

And hear the trees hum their song, 
Sweet and low, soft and long. 
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POETRY 


By Lila Lee Wood (11 years) 
Exeter, Nebr. 


I can’t write a poem like Long- 
fellow 
Or that Shakespeare person 
either. 
I just can’t get the words to fit 
Or in the right place either. 


I can’t write a poem like Riley 
Or Edgar Allen Poe. 

I just can’t write a single line, 
And that is really so. 


I get out pen and paper and begin; 
But after a long, long try 

I see I can’t write poetry, 
So I give up with a sigh. 


At night, tucked in my bed, 
I think how hard I try. 

I guess I wasn’t born a poet, 
So I just turn over and sigh. 


Editor's Note: We want to thank every 
boy and girl who sent in a story or 
poem during the past month. We only 
wish it were possible to, thank each 
one of you personally. Every contribu- 
tion is carefully read and judged, and 
if your work is selected for publication, 
a guild membership card is sent you. 
We want to remind you that because 
of the large amount of mail received 
each month we cannot return the stories 
and poems that are not used. 

Our guild judges want only your own 
original compositions for these pages. 
They cannot use any copied material. 
Have one of your parents write us a 
little note stating that the poem or 


story is original with you. Neatness - 


and originality of subject as well as 
the age of the writer and the season- 
ableness of the composition are taken 
into consideration by our judges. Sea- 
sonal work should reach our office at 
least three months in advance of the 
date for which it is intended. 

We apologize for the following errors: 
On page 17 of the June issue of WEE 
WISDOM the credit for writing the poem 
“At Night” was given to Phil Redman. 
It should have been given to Patty 
Smith (7 years), Bridgeport, Wisconsin. 
On page 16 of the same issue the ad- 
dress of Lottie Moon Thompson, who 
composed “The Setting Moon.” was 
omitted. She lives at Cross Keys, 
Macon, Georgia. 

Address all letters to the WEE WIS- 
DOM Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


THE FIRELIGHT 
FAIRYLAND 


By Dannette Sachs (10 years) 
Tacoma, Wash. 


As I watched the fire last night, 

The beautiful fire burning so 
bright, 

It seemed as if someone took my 
hand 

And led me straight into fairyland. 


While the gold flames would leap 
and play 

I saw figures both queer and gay: 

Fairies with beautiful wands so 
bright; 

Where’ere they went they left rays 
of light. 


Then my fairyland vanished away, 

And the bright flames stopped 
their play; 

But I only hope some other day, 

When the warm flames shall leap 
and play, 

Some fancied sprite will take my 
hand 

And lead me back into fairyland: 


MY RABBIT 


By Philip W. Sheeler (7 years) 
Allentown, Pa. 


Once I had a pretty rabbit. 

She was always kind and good, 
But she ate cake and pickles 

And refused real bunny food. 


THE BEAR 


By Clyde Alpaugh (11 years) 
anon, N. J. 


The bear comes prowling all 
around; 

His padded feet make not a sound. 

He visits the bee trees one at a 
time 

To eat all the honey that he can 
find. 
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AS DAVID approached the school tennis court he 
tipped his racket against his chest. He wanted 
to hide from the Spartans waiting there the small 
black chicken he was carrying. What to do with 
Nicodemus was a problem! 

“Hello,” he called to Cousin Bob, Andy, Coralee, 
and Red. 

Chink was still in Wyoming visiting his uncle. 
Kegs was at home hoeing in the garden. He was tak- 
ing care of some fine seed potatoes; and for his work 
he was to have the best peck from the yield to enter 
at the county fair in the fall. 

“T'll call the first set,” Red offered; for the Spar- 
tans had the court to themselves; and there were 
enough of them for a game of doubles and a referee. 

“What'll I do with Nicodemus?” David asked. 

While the others stared, he lowered his racket 
and showed them the half-feathered Minorca cock- 
erel. 

“Isn’t he a beauty?” David asked. “Mother gave 
him to me, And he’s always in mischief. I had to 
bring him with me because he got out of the chicken 
yard and followed me.” 

Red laughed as he reached for Nicodemus. “He's 
pretty, but my mother’s always saying, ‘No more 
brains than a chicken!’ So I can’t see how he out- 
figures you.” 

Coralee nodded. “And there’s something else 
about chickens not having enough sense to come in 
out of the wet. They trail through the rain and get 
absolutely drenched.” 

“That’s not dumb,” Bob said as he reached out to 
touch the cockerel’s gleaming head. ‘They oil their 
feathers from their oil bags and the water runs right 
off; but if they don’t get out and find food, they'll 
be hungry.” 

“It’s a wonder Nicodemus doesn’t peck your fin- 
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Dog the 


Manger 


By Lawrent Lee 
Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


gernails,” said David. “He always goes after mine, 
and my teeth too, when I let him get near enough. 
Because they shine, he thinks they’re good to eat— 
like my ever-bearing strawberries.” 

“Let me hold him,” said Bob. “You ought to put 
him in the county fair, David. The poultry men are 
giving a prize for the best-trained entry. They want to 
prove that chickens do have sense.” 

David looked away from Bob’s eager face. He had 
already considered entering Nicodemus, but he had 
his share to do in the Spartan garden, and he had to 
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spend every moment he could on his ever-bearing 
strawberries if he expected to have the best record 
for production and the finest quart of berries to ex- 
hibit. Sometimes he thought Nicodemus was a nui- 
sance even if he was smart and pretty. 

“Oh, he suits me as he is,” he answered evasively. 
“Let’s play.” 

“Take your places,” said Red. “And, David, give 
the others a chance today.” 

David laughed. 

“T’ve as much to worry about as anyone,” he said. 

He was proud of being the school champion, but 
he was equally proud of his good sportsmanship. 
He hoped never to give anyone any reason to say that 
he had the “swell head” or was conceited. 

Whistling, he sauntered across the court, trying 
not to notice that Bob lingered with Red and Nico- 
demus. 

He heard Bob say, “Red, why not let me referee 
and you play?” 

“So you can hold Nicodemus?” Red teased. “Well, 
take him—if David can stand me for a partner. But 
don’t forget your job while you're watching Nickie.” 

Andy and Coralee laughed. They all knew that 
Bob might forget their game. He liked tennis, but 
he liked animals and fowls too; and he was watching 
Nicodemus fascinated, as the dusky bird perched on 
his arm. 


“Let’s hurry,” David urged. 

He was fighting down the thought that he should 
give Nicodemus to Bob. It would be good for them 
both. Bob never forgot to care for any animal that 
belonged to him, and a trained chicken would get 
special attention from anyone. Besides he had talked 
with Bob yesterday, and Bob had seemed down- 
hearted because he had not done anything toward 
keeping his new-year resolution to do something out- 
standing in 1940, Training Nicodemus would give 
him a chance. But David did not want to give Nico- 
demus to anyone. 

“Ready?” David called, squinting at Andy through 
the dazzling sunlight. 

“Serve,” called Andy. 

The ball shot over the net. Andy started forward; 
but he had expected the ball to leap to meet him and 
its whirling surface struck the ground in a way that 


“We don’t need a 


referee anyway!” 
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cut its bounce in half. Andy was 
too late. 

David sang the score: “Fifteen 
love!” 

He would have forgotten Bob if 
Andy had not said with a grin: 
“We don’t need a referee anyway! 
So have a good time, Bobby!” 

Bob was stretched on the ground 
under the elm that threw broken 
black shadows over the corner of 
the court, busy playing with Nico- 
demus and a long piece of grass. 

“Ready?” David asked Coralee. 

He was frowning because he 
was wishing so hard that he had 
stopped to take Nicodemus back 
home when the chicken followed 
him down the lane. Then perhaps 
he could have kept his mind on his 
game and not on Bob and Nico- 
demus. 

Coralee said, “David, you look 
cross enough to send me a bolt of 
lightning! But serve!” 

He grinned sheepishly; but sent 
his service across hard and straight. 

Coralee caught it on the end of 
her racket, and it bounded back. 

“Lucky!” she breathed. 

The game went to Coralee and 
Andy; but in the end David and 
Red won the set at six to three. 

The gravel glowed white in the 
sunlight, and the leafy limbs of the 
elm looked like the fronds of a 
giant fern against the blazing sky. 
The four Spartans were hot. They 
started toward the elm at the cor- 
ner of the court. 

“You give David a beating,” 
Andy urged Bob. “I’m going to 
lie in the shade. Don’t anyone 
bother me!” 

“Give me Nicodemus,” Coralee 
said, “He’s the prettiest chicken 
I ever saw!” 

“He is,” said Red. “It’s too bad 
his pop won't give him an educa- 
tion! Start playing, boys. I'll ref- 
eree.”” 

“I didn’t bring a racket,” Bob 
protested. “‘Mine’s being restrung.” 

“Take mine,” Andy offered. 
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My Dolly 
By Adele Haberlein 


My dolly’s hands are in her lap, 
Her place is nice and neat; 

She does not touch a single thing 
Before it’s time to eat. 


“It’s no use to me while I'm lying 
here. And no one can accuse me of 
being a dog in the manger!” 

David bristled. “Dog in the 
manger? I don’t see why you say 
that.” 

He suspected Andy of hinting 
at him, Whatever anyone said or 
did today, he thought referred to 
him and Nicodemus, Certainly he 
could not stop asking himself if 
he really should keep Nicodemus 
just because he liked him when 
Bob could do so much with him. 

“Once,” said Andy, “there was 
a dog who lay under a manger and 
scared the cattle away from the 
hay. He couldn’t use it and the cat- 
tle could, but——” 

“Come on, Bob,” said David. “I 
know Aesop’s fables too, but I still 
don’t see any sense in Andy’s say- 
ing that!” 

David was angry. He did not 
want to see sense in what Andy 
had said. 

As he hurried across the court 
he heard Red insist, “The dog in 
the manger was a poor sport, when 
you come to think of it, snarling 


at the cows over something he 
didn’t want!” 

David began to whistle again. 
Everyone seemed to be picking at 
him. He served doubles twice. 

“What's the matter with the old 
arm?” Andy called. 

“He’s just played a hard set,” 
said Bob generously. “He'll get 
into the swing.” 

David tried to put the English 
on his next ball but failed. 

Bob slammed it back; and David 
missed. 

“Love forty!” Red called. 

David weighed his racket. He 
had to do better this time. 

“Ready?” he asked Red. 

“Serve,” Bob answered. 

David thought he had never 
seen Bob play so well or himself 
play so poorly. 

“Love game,” said Red. “You've 
got to come down to earth, David, 
if you don’t want to give Bob the 
set.” 

“Want to?” said David crossly. 
“I’m doing the best I can!” 

Bob laughed. “I’ve won games 
off him before and been beaten on 
the set.” 

David frowned more deeply. He 
was not having any fun. His feel- 
ings were wrong. Right now he 
was resenting Bob’s good playing 
and his generosity. He was watch- 
ing Nicodemus instead of the ball, 
and it was all he could do to keep 
from saying something unsports- 
manlike! He tried to tighten up 
his game; but still he lost points. 

“What do you know about 
that?” Andy exclaimed when Red 
called the set in Bob’s favor. 

“It’s David’s off day,” said Bob. 
“I haven’t seen him play like this 
all summer. And your racket just 
fits my hand, Andy. Thanks a lot 
for letting me use it. How’s Nico- 
demus, Coralee?” 

David scowled, Bob was calling 
everyone’s attention away from his 
defeat and telling them that if 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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Lets Build a Periscope 


By Irene Irvin 


FIG.S 


mirror 


The word “periscope” comes 
from the Greek words peri, mean- 
ing about or around, and skopein, 
meaning to see. Therefore if we 
wish to see around or over an 
obstacle, we can do it with a peri- 
scope. 

The periscope pictured here is 
made of four small wooden 
cheeseboxes and two inexpensive 
mirrors from the ten-cent store or 
from a-discarded purse. 

In order to make it remove the 
ends from one box and saw off 
three inches of the lid (figure 1). 
Then build a small open-end box 
with a top piece four inches long 
(figure 2). Notice how this is 
made to fit inside the larger box 
(figure 1, space 1, 2, 3, 4). Shape 
four 21/-inch strips (A) and glue 
two of them inside boxes (Y in 
figures 1-A and 2-A). Place them 
so that the mirror (X) will face 
down and will lean at an angle 
of forty-five degrees (figure 5). 

Using four 3-inch strips (C), 
glue them in the corners of the 
lower box (figure 4). These may 
be glued in the corners of the 
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upper box or left unfastened, 
making the upper part removable. 
Another section of cheesebox may 
be put between the two parts giv- 
ing a longer periscope. 

Figure 6 shows how the light 
rays travel to make it possible to 
see objects above one’s eye level. 
Before fastening the mirrors in- 
side the boxes, be sure they are 
clean and free from blemishes 
that might distort the reflections. 


The Turtle 


Comes in First 
(Continued from page 7) 


shore at the finish line. The life- 
guard pushed his way through. 
Everyone was shouting, but he 
called out in tones which pierced 
the rest, “Come on, Turtle!” 

She heard him, and tried just a 
little harder. Three yards re- 
mained. Joan got tired and 
dropped back. Isabel glanced at 
the girl beside her. In her sur- 


prise at seeing Emily, she lost a | 
stroke. 

“One, two, three!” Emily went 
on counting to herself. She forged 
ahead and struck the finish rope. 
An official grabbed her hand and 
raised her to her feet. “You win!” 
he cried. 

All the boys and girls crowded 
about Emily but not before the 
lifeguard had shaken her hand 
and said, “I’m proud of you, 
Turtle!” 

“Thanks!” Emily said simply. 

“How did you learn? And 
when? Were you spoofing us all 
the time with that dog paddle?” 
the boys and girls asked. 

“Well, you laughed every time 
I tried to learn the crawl, and I 
know I was funny. But I couldn’t 
learn when everybody laughed at 
me every time I stopped for a 
breath. I just knew I could learn 
that stroke if I had a chance! 
Then when the lifeguard told me 
how to kick, it gave me an idea. 
While you were boating I slipped 
down here, and he helped me, 
After the first week I caught on 
to it, and then it was only a matter 
of practice. But I wanted to sur- 
prise you, so whenever you were 
watching me I just splashed.” 

“Well, you certainly did sur- 
prise us,” laughed Roger. 

Emily was smiling at them all. 
“When you teased me that first 
day and said, ‘Slow and steady 
wins the race,’ you meant my slow 
swimming, but I knew that slow- 
and-steady practice was the way to 
learn to swim right. You see, the 
poky turtle—I mean _ tortoise— 
came in first again!” 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 
We bow our heads, dear Father- 
God, 
And say a thank-you prayer 


For blessings we enjoy each day, 
Food, water, and fresh air. 
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Hollyhock Dolls 


By Joanne Dee 


Hollyhock dolls are easy to make, and you will find so many inter- 
esting things to do with them that you will want to make these dolls 
as long as you have hollyhocks in the garden. 

Gather a basketful of petunias, hollyhock blossoms, buds, and seed 
pods. The only other articles needed are a bottle of black ink, a paring 


knife, and some toothpicks. 

First cut the yellow center out of each hollyhock blossom so it will 
stay fresh longer. 

To make a doll, push three toothpicks inside the hollyhock blossom 
so it will stand up. The petals hanging down will make a skirt and 
cover the toothpicks. Now break a toothpick in two and push one half 
into each side of the heavy part of the blossom for arms. Cut off the 
stem of a small hollyhock bud and make a little hole where the stem 
was. Push the stem of the large flower into this hole. Now your doll 
has a head and body. Make the eyes, mouth, and hair with black ink. 

Use the petunias for hats and parasols. 

For the tea table peel a large seed pod and stick three toothpicks in 
it for legs. Make the teapot from a large bud. Cut small buds in half 
for teacups and use toothpicks for handles. 
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(Continued from page 28) 


David had been playing his usual 
game, he could not have beaten 
him, It was almost as if Bob were 
saying he thought Nicodemus more 
important than all the tennis 
games. And Bob was proving him- 
self much the better sportsman. 

David stepped forward impul- 
sively. He had decided what to do. 

“Bob,” he said, “I wish you'd 
take Nicodemus and train him for 
the fair.” 

Bob flushed to the roots of his 
curly brown hair. 

“You're not giving Nicodemus 
to me?” he cried. “He’s the smart- 
est chicken in the world!” 

“He’s a dandy!” David agreed. 
“But he needs training. I can’t 
give it to him and you can.” 

Bob was silent while he stroked 
Nicodemus. At last he said, “I 
can’t take him away from you, 
David. You like him, too. But you 
could enter him as owner with me 
as trainer, and we could divide 
the reward if we won it.” 

David shook his head: “No. 
We'll enter him as joint owners. 
What do you say?” 

“I can’t see any better way to 
do it! And you’re O. K., David, 
to let me in.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said David. 
“T've felt like a dog in the manger, 
ever since Andy brought up the 
idea, Nicodemus was like the hay 
and you were like the cattle I was 
driving away. I wasn’t having any 
fun at all.” 

“Let's have a round of doubles,” 
Red suggested, “while Bob starts 
on Nicodemus,” 

“Not me,” said Andy. “I'll 
watch Bob. David can beat both 
you and Coralee.” 

David did. He had his mind on 
the game and a satisfied feeling 
that he had done the right thing. 
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Each month we receive an in- 
creasing number of interesting let- 
ters from boys and girls who tell 
us about their hobbies. Already 
we have been told about more 
than thirty-five different hobbies! 
If you have an interesting hobby, 
write and tell us about it. If not, 
choose a hobby and join in the 
fun. 

Remember the following rules 
when writing to us about your 
hobby: 

Address your letter to Editor, 
Our Hobbies, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. Tell us what your 
hobby is, and something interest- 
ing about it if possible. Use not 
more than 150 words. Be sure to 
give your name, address, and age. 


Dear Editor: 1 think the hobby club 
is fine, and I believe that all the other 
boys and girls think so too. I have 
two hobbies, which are collecting 
match holders and collecting feathers. 
I have 300 match holders, and I 
thought that I should like a different 
hobby, so I chose collecting feathers. 
I have twenty feathers already and I 
just started. I should be grateful to 


any boy or girl who would send me a 
feather and should like to have them 
name the fowl the feather is from, 
whether it is from a chicken, turkey, 


bird, or some other fowl.—Rene 
Freeze, Rte. 1, Box 376, Arlington, 
Calif. 


Dear Our Hobbies Editor: We own 
a ranch that used to be an Indian 
hunting ground, so I have made the 
collecting of Indian relics my hobby. 
We dig up the dirt and bones at the 
bottom of a cliff and screen it for 
arrowheads. It is hard, dusty work but 
the fun of finding an arrowhead makes 
up for it. One day I had the luck to find 
a shell bead and another time an elk 
bead. We found ten scrapers and two 
skinning knives, and I have been given 
a peace pipe, an Indian hammer, and 
a tomahawk. In my collection I have 
ninety arrowheads and seven spear- 
heads. I think my hobby is educational 
and interesting—Edward Ellis (12 
years), 1127 Third Ave. N., Great 
Falls, Mont. 


Dear Editor: | am twelve, and my 
little sister is eight. My sister's hobby 
is collecting miniature objects such as 
glass puppies, elephants, and the like. 
My hobby is making cardboard and 
paper objects such as houses, furniture, 
and other things. I make little villages 
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with stores, houses and two-story apart- 
ment houses. I believe my hobby is a 
good one, because it is fun and worth 
while. It is also easy, as all you need 
are paper, scissors, and paste-—Mar- 
jorie Wilkens (13 years), 21 Highland 
Circle, Bronxville, N. Y. 


Dear Hobby Editor: My hobby is 
trains, big or small. I live near a 
branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
called the Long Island Railroad, so I 
see many trains. I have a set of very 
nice toy trains. I want to collect train 
books or pictures of trains. I have pic- 
tures of some of the crack trains of 
some of the largest railroads in the 
East—Bert Skidmore (10 years), 124 
Earle Ave., Lynbrook, L. 1., N.Y. 


Dear Hobby Editor: 1 should like to 
tell you about my hobby, because I 
haven’t seen one like it, so far as I can 
recall. My hobby is writing to girls of 
near my own age in foreign countries. 
At present I am writing to one in 
England, one in Australia, and one in 
South Africa. I have written to a 
fourth girl whose name appeared in 
the last issue of WEE WIsDOM. She 
lives in Scotland. I hope I may be 
able to find several more.—Edythe 
Wright (15 years), 9 Dayton St, 
Danvers, Mass. 

Dear Editor: My hobby is collecting 
and cutting out the postmarks of all 
the different places I receive letters 
from. I have already collected post- 
marks from towns located in fifteen 
different States. I collect only one post- 
mark from each town. It is very inter- 
esting to find the town on the map 
and mark it so I can see the location 
of the places from which I have re- 
ceived letters—Ann Kleinschmidt (11 
years), 1701 Wilson Ave., Columbia, 
Mo. 


A Temple Is Built 


(Continued from page 13) 


and see if the people had a right 
to build the Temple. The princes 
searched and they found the de- 
cree made by Cyrus. 

“Let the work on God's house 
go on,” the king said. 

No more were the Hebrew peo- 
ple hindered in their loved work. 
Day after day, month after month 
they labored until the Temple in 
Jerusalem was finished. 
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Write a Letter 


By Christine Mabry 


Write a letter in the space pro- 
vided with each set of letters. 
Write each letter of the alphabet 


only once. Do not use “q” or “x. 


—OO —EA —DD —DD 
—AN —EE —OG —AT 
—AT —ND —EM —OW 
—WO —AT —OU —EW 
—ET —CE —OB —AT 
—OG —SE —AN —ID 


Flower Puzzle 
By Christine Mabry 


Each question or statement 
names a flower. 


1. What are the most fragrant 
letters in the alphabet? 

2. What flowers are there be- 
tween a lady’s nose and chin? 

3. My. first is the name of a 
bird; my second is worn by 
calvary men. 

4, My first is a facial expression 
of pleasure; my second a 
woodsman’s means of liveli- 
hood. 

5. My first is made in the dairy, 
but is seldom served in my 
second. 

6. My first is a color; my second 
gives a musical sound. 

7. My first is sly, but it cannot 
wear my second. 

8. My first is neat; my second is 
a flower. 

9. A fierce animal of the jungle 
is my first; my second is the 
name of a fair lady. 


D O M 


10. My first is as sharp as nee- 
dles; my second is as soft as 
down. 


Answers to 
Last Month’s Puzzles 


Who Did? 
1. Milk, 2. Oranges, 3. Toast, 4. 
Honey, 5. Eggs, 6. Raisins. MOTHER 


Musical Note Puzzle 


Mother Robin was busy in-deed, 
With four baby robins to feed. 
Before she went to bed 

All her babies were fed. 

In her work she did surely suc-ceed. 


A Time to Guess: Vacation 
& 


Lament: Marble 


A Minute Puzzle 
I—Flowers 
Poppy, petunia, periwinkle, pansy, 
Tulip, touch-me-not, tiger lily, tansy, 
Fern, foxglove, fleur-de-lis, phlox, 
Forget-me-not, fuchsia, flax, four- 
o'clocks. 
II—Fruits 
Apple, apricot, pear, plum, cherry, 
Peach, pineapple, banana, blackberry, 
Grapefruit, lime, cantaloupe, quince, 
lemon, 
Olive, orange, avacado, pear, water- 
melon. 


A Bird We Know: Bluebird 
@ 


Loose-Ends Puzzle 
1. Bend, 2. ascend, 3. extend, 4. 
blend, 5. friend, 6. defend, 7. com- 
mend, 8. attend, 9. mend, 10. suspend, 
11. descend, 12. tend. 


Stories 


Every 


Child 
Should Know 


Some of the most wonderful 
stories ever told are found 
in the Bible. Every child 
should know how Moses 
was found in the bulrushes, 
how Samuel was called to 
God’s work, how the Wise 
Men found the child Jesus, 
and other stories equally in- 
teresting and fascinating. 


Unity 
Sunday School 
Leaflet 


explains these Bible stories 
in such a way that children 
can understand them. 

It also brings stories of a 
boy and a girl and the way 
they use the lesson to help 
them in their everyday ex- 
periences. The page for pri- 
mary children is illustrated, 
and there is a memory verse. 
The Leaflet has something 
for every member of the 
family. 

Tell Mother about the 
Unity Sunday School Leaf- 
let and ask her to order a 
subscription for you. It will 
come to you all year (52 
copies) for only $1. 
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THE BROWN FAMILY 
drawn by 
Dorothy Wagstaff 


SANDY BROWN 
Visits Grandpa's Farm 
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Lt ILDE, the lovable Swedish character 
created by Beatrice Swanson Chese- 
brough, made her debut in PROGRESS 
in February, 1939. Because her story was 
so charmingly true to life, so appealing 
in its suggestions for improving family re- 
lations and developing a freer attitude to- 
PROGRESS 


eagerly followed Hilde’s experiences 


ward loved ones, readers 
through the entire seven chapters. Since 
then requests have poured in for more of 
“Hilde,” and now in the July issue of 
PROGRESS Hilde comes back in a second 
seven-part serial, which promises to be even 


more interesting than the first. 

But during the coming months PROG- 
RESS will bring you many other attrac- 
tions besides the Hilde serial. There will be 


inspiring articles and poems, heart-warming 


Unity School of Christianity, 
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short stories, many of them based on true 
experiences and each one showing the out- 
working of a Christian principle. Among 


the best-liked regular features are: 


—The Prayer of the Month 
—God Is Blessing You Now, a mes- 


sage from Silent Unity 


—Between the Lines, an interpretation 
of the International Bible lessons in 
terms of everyday living 


—Unfinished Business, a personal chat 
with the readers by the editor, Dr. 
Ernest C. Wilson. 

PROGRESS is a beautifully illustrated 
monthly magazine, the keynote of which is 
happy living. Whether you are young in 
years or in spirit, PROGRESS is for you. 
Give it a year’s trial and see what it will 


do for you. Twelve absorbing issues $1. 


Tracy, Kansas 


City, 
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SENDS THANKS FOR WEE WISDOM 


’ Dorsiehiese: that are at war have to make'a lot of new rules for 
their people to follow, and of course these rules work hardships. - 
For instance, boys and girls in some Warring countries are unable to 
renew their subscriptions for Wee Wisdom. A letter from a little girl 
in the British West Indies gives the reason for this and says thank-you: 


| 7 for the Wee Wisdom gift subscription that came to her from an un- 
known friend. She says: | 


“I could not believe it—a year's gift of Wee Wisdom from 
an unknown friend! How: can I convey my thanks? Please 
say that I am truly and indeed grateful. Since the end of our 
last subscription Mother has been trying to renew, and the: 


high war rate of exchange is the reason for her not renewing 
our subscription.” 


Thanks to some kind person this little girl will not have to be without 
Wee Wisdom. But there aré’ocher children who are unable to re- 
new their subscriptions. Should you like to bea friend to one of these _ 
by providing him with Wee Wisdom? if so, send your dollar to the = 


Wee Wisdom office, and we will select the name of some child and < 


enter a subscription for him. Wee Wisdom thanks everyone who is 
doing his bit in this way. ed 


TRACY AVE 


TY, MG. 
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